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Two French Cabinets 


Topple Within Week 


Financial Crisis Deepens, Gold Leaves 
Country as Flandin, Bouisson 
Governments Fall 


ASKED DICTATORIAL AUTHORITY 


Conflict in Parliament Echoes 
Nation-Wide Struggle 
Over Franc 


The French are witnessing another po- 
litical crisis, one of the many which they 
have experienced during the last few years. 
This time, as on previous occasions, their 
troubles are financial. The issue is 
the gold standard. Should the French re- 
main on or should they get off? This is a 
question which has harassed every nation 
during the depression years. Most of 
them have answered it by going off gold. 
That is what Great Britain did in the fall 
of 1931. It is what the United States did 
in the spring of 1933. It is what all of 
the nations have done except a few which 
still remain in the gold bloc. The most 
financially important of these gold bloc 
nations is France. 

France has had a hard time keeping 
her franc tied to gold as the currencies of 
the neighboring nations have been cut 
loose. Her trade has been hurt by the 
shifting values of the foreign currencies. 
It may help us to understand the disad- 
vantage under which France has operated 
if we imagine commercial transactions be- 
tween American and French firms; if we 
study the effect of the American devalua- 
tion of the dollar upon these operations. 


France at a Disadvantage 


Let us suppose that early in 1933, be- 
fore the United States went off the gold 
standard, an American merchant went to 
France to buy silk—one of the leading 
exports of that country. He purchased 
the silk, let us say, in consignments 
amounting to 100 francs worth of silk 
each. In order to buy one of these con- 
signments, he was obliged first to change 
his dollars into francs. He found that he 
could take about four dollars and obtain 
100 francs, for the franc was then quoted 
at about four cents in our money. With 
this four dollars, then, he could obtain the 
consignment of silk. At this price, he 
could afford to buy it. He did buy great 
quantities of it and later sold it to his 
Customers in America. 

A little later the United States went off 
the gold standard and a while after that 
the dollar was devalued. It was made to 
exchange for 40 per cent less of gold. This 
did not make much difference so long as the 
dollar was spent in the United States, but 
if it was taken to a foreign country, it was 
worth 40 per cent less than it had been. Its 
value in foreign lands depended upon the 
amount of gold for which it would ex- 
change and that amount had just been 
decreased by 40 per cent. The American 
merchant, after that, found it harder to 
buy French goods. If he went to France 
and used his dollars to buy French francs, 
he found that he could no longer obtain 
100 francs with four dollars. To get the 
100 francs, and hence the silk valued at 
that amount, he had to give nearly six dol- 
lars. Under these circumstances he may 
hot have bought any silk. He could afford 

(Continued on page 5, column 2) 
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The north passage leading to the Supreme Court Chamber in the newly finished building. 








Editing Your Conversation 


Anyone who is inclined to be lazy and slothful of speech will do well to read a 
little book entitled “I Wish I’d Said That,” by Jack Goodman and Albert Rice. The 
authors have some devastating things to say about the overworked banalities to 
which so many of us resort because of our indisposition to find concise and clear-cut 
phrases with which to express our ideas and emotions. Such expressions as “Oh, 
Yeah?” “Says You!” “Quit your kidding!” “That’s what you say!” are called “poor, 
moth-eaten things which didn’t even do the moths any good.” ‘The utterance of any 
one of them,” we are told, “is not only a confession of inadequacy—it is practically 
an invitation for bright repartee, a deliberate placing of oneself at the wrong end 
of a deadly weapon. The person who rushes in with the ubiquitous ‘Oh, Yeah,’ can 
be immediately made ashamed of its absolute flatitudinousness by the simple comment, 
‘I wish I'd said that.’” The authors go on to say that “good conversationalists must 
develop the habit of editing their speech carefully. They must be prepared to snap 
at, and swallow, any incorrect syllables or wrong connotations which might be issuing 
from their mouths.” 

An editorial which appeared not long ago in the London Times makes a similar 
appeal for clearness of speaking. It counsels neatness and precision in speech and 
urges the avoidance of expressions which are meaningless and slothful. ‘Few people,” 
we are told, “can lay natural claim to a lean athletic style which takes the straight 
road to what it wants to say and spends the fewest and shortest words on the way there. 
It is strange in these days of hurry and bustle, when time ought to be more precious 
than ever, that forms of expression should be so flabby and circuitous as they often 
are.” It is, indeed, hard to account for the fact that fluent speech is so rarely attained 
or even sought. Young men and women will give infinite care to the correctness of 
dress, while falling without shame into the most slovenly speech. This in spite of the 
fact that one’s language, far more than his clothing, stands as a public indication of 
his breeding. It is not at all necessary that one make use of unusual words. Gaudi- 
ness of diction is as inappropriate and as crude as gaudiness of dress. But clearness 
and precision of speech will do more than anything else to establish the presumption 
that one has a disciplined mind. It is with words that one translates to others the 
content of his mind and the quality of his spirit. One must take care, then, lest the 
finest elements of his personality may be lost in the translation. The acquisition of 
fluency is not an easy matter. “Spare and sinewy utterance,” says the Times, “is not 
to be had merely for the asking, or even for the thinking. It must be won by painful 
practice and by a watchful severity with one’s own outpourings.” 


Constitution Offers 
1936 Election Issue 


Roosevelt Infers That He Will Seek 
Constitutional Amendment to 
Expand Federal Power 


CONTRASTS 1935 WITH 1789 


Defenders of States’ Rights Re- 
bel Against Plans to Tamper 
With Constitution 


A dramatic scene was enacted on the last 
day of May at the White House in 
Washington. The occasion was one of the 
twice-a-week conferences which President 
Roosevelt holds with the White House 
correspondents. This particular meeting as- 
sumed historic importance because the 
President, speaking casually, without notes, 
and in a purely conversational manner, out- 
lined what will probably be the big issue of 
the 1936 campaign. Not only that, but he 
fired the first gun in what may turn out to 
be one of the great constitutional battles of 
American history. He indicated that he 
will fight for constitutional changes and 
the changes which he appears to advocate 
may affect the very nature of our govern- 
ment. 

As the correspondents entered the Presi- 
dent’s private office on that Friday after- 
noon, there was a general feeling that 
the chief executive might have something 
important to say. This feeling was height- 
ened by the fact that Mrs. Roosevelt was 
there. She sat near the President, knitting. 
Senator Robinson sat behind the Presi- 
dent’s desk. Almost the full White House 
secretariat was present. The President 
opened the conference in a way which is 
quite usual with him by smilingly asking 
the correspondents what was the news. 
Someone asked him if he had anything 
more to say about the NRA. He answered, 
as he frequently does in response to a ques- 
tion, by saying he would give a little back- 
ground discussion. Then he launched into 
an explanation of the problem, which 
lasted for an hour and a quarter. Before 
he had finished, he had laid down the lines 
upon which a political and constitutional 
controversy, historic in its significance, may 
soon be waged. 

A Weakened Government? 

The President began his discussion by 
reading samples of the many telegrams 
he is receiving from business men, calling 
upon him to save some part of the NRA 
and to prevent trade practices which were 
said to threaten wholesale business ruin. 
After reading a number of these telegrams, 
Mr. Roosevelt said that the senders had 
not understood the implications of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. If the real mean- 
ing of the decision were made clear, he 
went on, such telegrams would stop, since 
people would then see that they were ask- 
ing for something impossible—that the 
regulations of industry which they were 
calling upon the government to make, were 
impossible constitutionally in the light of 
the Supreme Court’s decision. 

President Roosevelt then went on to 
analyze the decision. He thinks that much 
more is involved than merely the NRA, 
important as that is. A question has been 
raised, according to the President, as to 
whether the national government can go 
ahead regulating industry even to the ex- 
tent of the regulation which has been 

(Continued on page 6) 
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HE outlawing of the NRA was the last 

momentous decision which the Supreme 
Court will render in its historic quarters in 
the Capitol building. On June 3 the Court 
closed its session, and when the justices 
return in October they will be housed in 
their new $11,000,000 marble palace, across 
the plaza from the Capitol. 

In building the magnificent new court- 
house, the government fulfills a promise 
134 years old. In 1801, when the Court 
moved from Philadelphia to Washington, 
it was promised a new $100,000 building. 
This is the first it has heard of the prom- 
ise. But the justices say that the new 
building was worth waiting for. One re- 
marked: “Here we will look like nine 
black cockroaches in the Hall of Karnak.” 

A congressman unfriendly to the Court 
complained: “That building is beautiful. 
But it will isolate the Court from the people 
even more than it is isolated now. Only a 
few will even get a peek at them, and in 
such a setting they will be portrayed as 
supermen.” 





San Diego Fair 





San Diego, California, is bustling with 
excitement and activity. It is the scene of 
the California Pacific International Ex- 
position, or, in other words, a fair. Pri- 
vate exhibitors from all over the world 
have displays at the exposition. So have 
foreign governments, as well as our own 
national government. The fair is truly in- 
ternational in scope. Many of the exhibi- 
tions depict the colorful history of Cali- 
fornia’s growth up to the present time. 
Others recall the opening and conquest of 
the West. All in all, it is a glamorous ex- 
hibition and one which is drawing specta- 
tors from far and wide. 


Coal Troubles 








Plans are under way for 400,000 miners 
in the bituminous coal industry to walk 
out on strike on June 16. The United 
Mine Workers of America, headed by John 
L. Lewis, sent out strike orders to 6,000 
local unions last week. 

The conflict between the coal workers 
and operators is over wages. The two 
groups have been trying to come to terms 
for a number of months. The present 
wage agreement between the operators 
and the United Mine Workers was to have 
expired last April 1. A new agreement 
could not be reached at that time, how- 
ever, so the old one was extended to June 
16. The United Mine Workers are deter- 
mined not to compromise this time, but 
to have a showdown with coal operators by 
going on strike. They demand a two-year 
contract which will call for a 30-hour week 
and wage adjustments upward. 

There appears to be one possibility of 
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A bird's-eye view of the California Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Diego, with part of the city 


in the background. 





avoiding the announced strike; that is, 
for Congress to pass the Guffey coal bill. 
It is highly favored by organized miners 
and also by a large group of bituminous 
operators. It proposes to improve con- 
ditions in the soft coal industry both for 
workers and operators. It recognizes the 
fact that there are “too many mines” and 
an enormous waste in this industry. It 
would divide the bituminous coal areas into 
21 districts, each of which would be al- 
lotted a quota, based on past production. 
The government would purchase and make 
other uses of those coal fields where the 
cost of operation is too great to warrant 
mining. Other steps would be taken to 
make soft coal mining a profitable enter- 
prise and to cut down waste of this val- 
uable natural resource. At the same time, 
agreements on wage scales and hours of 
work would be worked out, so that miners 
could earn a decent living. A new national 
commission would be set up to administer 
the act, and each of the 21 districts would 
have a board of operators to work along 
with the national agency. 

The Guffey bill has considerable support 
in Congress. It is solidly backed by labor 
and, as we have said, might prevent the 
threatened June 16 strike. Whether its 
supporters are more numerous than its 
opponents, however, remains to be seen. 
Some consider it a more flagrant abuse of 
federal power than the NRA, and say that 
it would never pass the constitutional test. 
Others contend that it is the only hope 
for a “sick industry.” 





Building Industry Improves 





The building industry is usually consid- 
ered the key to the question of recovery. 
This industry has been flat on its back dur- 
ing the last five years, but there are signs 
of a revival, Every month so far this 
year the amount of residential construction 
has doubled what it was in the same month 
in 1934. It is predicted by some authori- 
ties in this field that 1935 will witness a 
250 per cent gain in construction over last 
year. In boom years residential construc- 
tion was a “billion-dollar” industry. Last 
year only $100,000,000 was spent for this 
purpose. At the rate 1935 is going, about a 
quarter of a billion dollars may be spent on 
the building of houses this year. While 
this would be far short of more prosperous 
years, it should go a long way toward stim- 
ulating general recovery, for many in- 
dustries benefit from healthy activity in 
residential construction. 





Trade Agreements 





It is too early as yet to determine 
whether the administration’s program of 
reciprocal trade agreements offers a way 
to increase our trade with foreign nations. 
The program has moved too slowly 
to indicate future trends. Recip- 
rocal agreements have been en- 
tered into only with three small 
countries—Cuba, Belgium, and 
Haiti. Of these, only the Cuban 
treaty has been in effect long 
enough to consider its merit. And 
in this case the results have ex- 
ceeded expectations. Under the 
treaty, our imports from Cuba 
have increased 68 per cent, and 
our exports to Cuba have risen 
84 per cent. 

Our government has signed re- 
ciprocal trade treaties with Brazil 
and Sweden, but these treaties 
are not yet in effect. Similar ne- 
gotiations are also under way 
with Canada and a dozen South 
American and European coun- 
tries. It would appear that slow 
but promising progress is being 
made along this line. 


Town Hall of the Air 





On Thursday evening, May 30, 
four nationally known speakers 
broadcast their views on democ- 
racy, socialism, fascism, and com- 
munism from a New York radio 
station. The program was broad- 
cast over a national hook-up and 


thus could be heard by listeners in all parts 
of the country. Raymond Moley, who is 
editor of Today and a close unofficial ad- 
viser of President Roosevelt, championed 
democracy; Norman Thomas argued for 
socialism; Lawrence Dennis argued for fas- 
cism, and A. J. Muste. chairman of the 
American Workers party, argued for com- 
munism. 

The program was interesting and inform- 
ative in itself, but it was all the more so 
since it marked the beginning of a series 
of weekly forums, known as Town Hall of 
the Air, which are to be broadcast over a 
national hook-up each week. These pro- 
grams will provide a national forum for 
the discussion of public questions. They 
will give radio listeners an opportunity to 
keep abreast of the latest political and 
economic thought of the day. 





Hoover Attacks Administration 





Former President Herbert Hoover ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with the New 
Deal policies on two occasions last week. 
He delivered the commencement address 
at Drake University, in his home state of 
Iowa, where he told 
the graduates: ‘‘Some 
people would like to 
mobilize you into a 
political bureaucracy 
to run this civiliza- 
tion. But some of us 
hold that the jobs 
should go to _ those 
who win them fairly 
by merit.” He criti- 
cized very strongly 
“the exponents of the 
new social order who 
would dim some of 
your hopes by telling you that hope, new 
adventure, and new opportunity have de- 
parted.” 

From Iowa Mr. Hoover went to Chicago 
for a conference with Frank O. Lowden, 
former governor of Illinois and prominent 
Republican political leader. Mr. Lowden is 
one of the moving spirits behind the Re- 
publican “grass roots conference,’ which 
meets in Springfield, Illinois, this week to 
discuss the next Republican candidate for 
the presidency. After leaving Lowden, Mr. 
Hoover said: “We discussed the effect upon 
the future of America of the administra- 
tion’s proposals to change to a European 
form of government.” By this he meant 
that President Roosevelt was emulating 
the dictatorships of Germany, Italy, and 
Russia. Hoover and Lowden were agreed 
that the major issue of the 1936 presiden- 
tial eampaign would be Roosevelt’s “pro- 
posals to change the form of government,” 
by government regulation of business, and 
by trying to amend the Constitution in 
order to carry out his policies. 
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NRA’s Work Ended 





The Roosevelt administration, in ac- 
ceptance of the Supreme Court decision, 
is planning to terminate the work of the 
NRA. A skeleton of the organization is to 
be maintained until next April merely as 
a research body. It will assemble informa- 
tion showing what the effects of the codes 
have been on wages, prices, hours of labor 
and competitive practices. Then conditions 
which prevail between now and April will 
be studied to see what results follow the 
elimination of the codes. This body of 
information will be helpful as a guide to 
possible future programs of regulation. 
Action by Congress is necessary if this 
research work is to be carried on after 
June 16, and such action has been requested 
by the President. 

Announcement has been made that the 
government will make purchases only from 
firms which maintain labor standards con- 
forming to the provisions of the late codes. 
The government is the largest single buyer 
in the country, so its boycott of “chiselers” 
will have some effect. Governmental pur- 
chasing policies can scarcely be expected 
to reform business practices to any great 
extent, however, as its purchases amount 
to but about one per cent of the nation’s 
business. 

Meanwhile, over five thousand em- 
ployees of the NRA prepared to look for 
new jobs. Those in other government 
agencies which may be affected by the 
Court’s ruling on the NRA anxiously 
awaited news from above. So far, no other 
retrenchments have been made. 
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An Italian tenor became so enthused with 
his role in “Lucia” that in its final scene he 
stabbed himself. Doggone it, why are our 
crooners so lacking in enthusiasm ? 

—Philadelphia EVENING BULLETIN 

Since it is Reason which shapes and 
regulates all other things, it ought not 
itself to be left in disorder. 

—Epictetus 





Can’t Mussolini find any bandits to exter- 
minate in Ethiopia? 
—St. Louis Post-Disparcu 





Perhaps we’re making the world safer for 
future generations, but we certainly are 
spending a lot of their money doing it. 

—Washington Post 





It is not permitted to the most equita- 

ble of men to be a judge in his own cause. 
—Pascal 

It’s been almost a couple of weeks now 
since Jim Farley has invented a new stamp. 
—Grand Rapids Press 





New York is taking a portable farm around 
town so the natives can see what a cow looks 
like. But Will Street already knows its bears, 
bulls, lambs and goats. 

—Flint (Mich.) Journar 





Japan has produced a_ key-winding car 
which runs 200 miles without attention. 
Fancy dropping into a garage for a crystal 


and new mainspring. 
-—Des Moines REGISTER 





Private credit is wealth; public honor 
is security. —Letters of Junius 

Those who claimed that the _five-billion- 
dollar work-relief plan would not produce 
employment will now have to eat their words. 
The Treasury Department is taking on a 





thousand new check-writers. 
—New YORKER 





“THIS IS MY THIRD TIME IN.” 


—From LiFe 


Our side in the next war is the outside. 
—Lorain (O.) JOURNAL 
An appropriation of $10,000 has been au- 
thorized for an investigation of the price of 
cotton. How about an investigation of the 
price of investigations ? 
-Bloomington (IIl.) PANTAGRAPH 
Books, like proverbs, receive their chief 
value from the stamp and esteem of 
ages through which they have passed. 
—Temple 
Let’s see: what was used for Monday 
morning news before Sunday traffic killings 
became the favorite outdoor sport? 
—Cleveland PLAin DEALER 
Surely it must take gunmen longer to learn 
the lingo they use than it would to learn good 
English. —Boston TRANSCRIPT 
The predicted revival of whiskers may be 
accounted for, perhaps, by the present vin- 
tage of razor blades. 
—St. Louis Post-Di1sPpATCH 
College diplomas are much smaller than 
they used to be, an education magazine in- 
forms us. And so, unfortunately, is what 
you can collect on them. 
—Boston HERALD 
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Great Britain: On two successive 
days, the need for Anglo-American friend- 
ship was reiterated by two internationally 
known British statesmen, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, lord president of the Council, 
and Mr. Anthony Eden, lord privy seal. 
Since Baldwin is England’s leading con- 
servative, and is slated to succeed J. 
Ramsay MacDonald as prime minister, 
his speech has had an important effect. 
Here it is taken to mean that the British 
government is very eager to develop 
friendship with the United States. 

Mr. Eden, one of the most prominent 
young conservatives, is expected to succeed 
Sir John Simon as foreign minister in the 
not-too-distant future. Thus his speech is 
also very interesting to us: “This friend- 
ship exists today and it will grow. Every- 
thing the United Kingdom government 
can do to promote that friendship will 
be readily and eagerly done. There is 
nothing incompatible between friendship 
with the United States and membership in 
the League of Nations.” 

Reaction in the United States to the 
Baldwin and Eden speeches was sharply 
divided. Many fear that what Great 
Britain really wants from us is help in 
safeguarding her interests in China against 
the Japanese. But our trade with Japan 
is far more important than our trade with 
China, and if we codperate with Great 
Britain we might have to act against our 
own interest in the Far East. Those who 
are very distrustful of Great Britain be- 
lieve that she will try to embroil us with 
the Japanese, and thus weaken our trading 
position in the Orient. Then, too, an aggres- 
sive British-American policy against the 
Japanese occupation of Manchoukuo might 
well lead us into war, which, it is argued, 
we certainly have every reason to avoid. 

On the other hand, the present unrest 
in the Orient has weakened China, and 
left her as a poor market for American as 
well as for British goods. Many favor 
British and American codperation on the 
ground that only vigorous action by the 
two great western powers can discourage 
Japan in her policy of subjecting China. 
Thus they feel that British offers of 
codperation should be accepted by us. 


* * * 


Turkey: The National Assembly has 
discarded a tradition centuries old, by 
adopting a bill which makes Sunday instead 
of Friday the weekly day of rest in Tur- 
key. The ruling marks another important 
step in President Kemal Ataturk’s effort to 
westernize the Turks. His action, together 
with that which deprived priests of im- 
memorial legal privileges, has an- 


he is 50 years old and exempt from military 

service. This case calls attention to the 

fact that the dictatorships of Germany, 

Italy, and Russia are not alone in forcing 

their citizens into military service in time 

of peace, and imprisoning those who refuse. 
* * * 


Far East: During the past week, the 
Japanese have threatened to use military 
force against the Chinese if their demands 
are not granted. These demands, issuing 
from the Japanese Foreign Office, include: 
the Chinese diplomats at Geneva must 
adopt a less hostile tone toward Japan; 
the Chinese must codperate in suppressing 
the Manchoukuan bandits; and the recent 
increase in tariffs on Japanese goods must 
be scaled down. 

The general opinion is that the last of 
these demands is the most important. 
Since the Japanese annexed Manchoukue 
in 1933, China has shown its resentment 
by applying economic pressure to Japan, 
and since she is Japan’s largest customer, 
the pressure has had serious results. The 
present crisis, in which Japan acted first 
by sending airplanes to Peiping and Tien- 
tsin and explained afterwards, follows close 
upon a speech by Japan’s foreign minister, 
Hirota, in which he expressed Japan’s 
peaceful intentions toward China. His sin- 
cerity will probably be tested, for there 
is small chance that China will accede to 


the new Japanese demands. 
: + # 


Italy: Il Duce wants more than the 
settlement of frontiers in Ethiopia. He is 
also anxious to put Italian trade relations 
with Ethiopia on a clear and satisfactory 
basis before the present dispute is ended. 

In 1906, the tripartite treaty between 
Italy, France, and Great Britain divided 
Ethiopia into “economic spheres of influ- 
ence.” Since that time Italy has been 
trying without success to get Ethiopia to 
carry out her part of the arrangements. 
Under the 1906 plan, France and Britain 
allowed Italy to build a railroad from 
Massowa in Eritrea to Mogadiscio, in 
Italian Somaliland. This railroad would 
have enabled Italy to develop Ethiopian 
markets, and to exploit the great mineral 


wealth of Ethiopia. But the Ethiopian 
government never approved this plan, 
which was, after all, drawn up without 


her consent. Italy announces now that 
there shall be no further delay. She in- 
sists, too, that another Italo-Ethiopian 
agreement, which provided for the con- 
struction of a motor road between Dessie 
and the Eritrean port, Assab, must be 
fulfilled. 





tagonized many loyal Moham- 
medans, and resulted in several 


plots for his overthrow. 
x Ok Ok 


France: Philippe Vernier, a 26- 
year-old Frenchman, was _ just 
beginning his life as a clergyman 
when he was summoned under 
the compulsory conscription law. 
He refused to render military 
Service and was arrested. At his 
trial he told the court: “I believe 
that the French law which obliges 
all young Frenchmen to kill or to 
Prepare to kill is contrary to the 
truth.” He was sentenced to two 
years of solitary confinement in 
a military prison. Hence his 
Career as a clergyman has been 
sadly broken into. 

When Vernier’s sentence ex- 
Pires, he will again be asked to 
do military service. If he refuses 
he will once more be sentenced 
to two years in prison. Thus, 
under present French law, he may 
spend his life in a prison cell until 
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helped build, 372,000 persons rode through the subway on the day it opened. 


These demands have been made in ad- 
dition to the frontier disputes which have 
occupied world attention during the past 
months. Finally, the word “war” has been 
used, for the first time, in the discussions 
of the Ethiopian question in the Italian 
press. The Gazeto del Popolo, Fascist 
newspaper in Turin, said last week that if 
there is no other means of settling the 
dispute, then war will be used. 


* * * 


Greece: Former King George will re- 
turn to the Greek throne if 75 per cent of 
the Greek people vote for the monarchy 
in next month’s plebiscite. The king him- 
self stipulated the figure, and it has been 
accepted by Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris, 
the present head of the Greek government. 
It is considered unlikely, however, that 
King George can poll the required vote. 
ee 


Germany: Chancellor Hitler, who has 
been trying to gain England’s support for 
an increase in the German navy, surprised 
German diplomatic circles last week. He 
made sure that Herr von Ribbentrop, who 
was sent to London to naval 
armaments, would not get the same treat- 
ment as Alfred Rosenberg, whom high 
British officials refused to meet in 1933. 
Just before von Ribbentrop sailed, the 
chancellor conferred on him the high-sound- 
ing title of ambassador plenipotentiary and 
extraordinary. This meant that Herr von 
Ribbentrop, as the highest ranking foreign 
representative of the German government, 
had to be received by the English prime 
minister and by Sir John Simon, British 
secretary for foreign affairs. 


confer on 


Whether Hitler’s demand for a navy 35 
per cent as strong as the British will suc- 
ceed as well as his trick, however, is very 
doubtful. The British contend that Ger- 
many has only a small seacoast to defend, 
while Great Britain has colonies in every 
part of the globe. Thus they feel that 
the 35 per cent quota is unreasonable. 
Herr von Ribbentrop and the English of- 
ficials will not discuss the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in spite of the fact that Germany 
admits to 12 illegal submarines. They 
regard the treaty violation as an accom- 
plished fact. 


The German secret state police, the 

counterpart of the former Russian 
Cheka, is a law unto itself, and its actions 
are not subject to legal review. This is the 
substance of a decision just rendered by 
the highest Prussian administrative court. 
It is interesting to compare this decision 
with a speech delivered by Hans Frank, 
the German commissioner for the ‘“Reor- 
ganization of the Legal System.” Herr 
Frank said: “In the field of justice as well, 
the state is merely a means for realizing 
what the National Socialist party wants 


or considers necessary.” And now the 
court has acknowledged this claim. The 
National Socialist party, led by Hitler, is 
not only above any other political party. 
It is above the law itself, and the state is 
only a tool for its own ends. 


se * 


Russia: The Soviet government an- 
nounced last week the signing of a credit 
agreement for 250,000,000 kronen (about 
$8,000,000) with Czechoslovakia. This 
agreement is important for two reasons. 

In the first place, Russia has again 
broken through the credit blockade which 
has been maintained against her by the 
capitalist world since the beginning of the 
Soviet régime. The Soviets have at last 
got the terms to which they think they are 
entitled, in view of their good record in 
paying foreign obligations and their grow- 
ing industrial independence. Secondly, the 
agreement means another step forward in 
the friendly relations of Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia. It reinforces the mutual assist- 
ance pact which the two nations signed on 
May 16, a pact which is stronger than the 
much-discussed agreement between Russia 
and France, 


ke 2 


Geneva: The International Labor Or- 
ganization, with headquarters at Geneva, is 
studying the problem of the 40-hour week. 
It is examining into the possibility of get- 
ting the nations belonging to the organi- 
zation to adopt uniform laws regarding 
hours of work, especially in certain selected 
industries. Since nearly all the large na- 
tions, including the United States, belong 
to this organization, it is a big job which 
the ILO is undertaking, but one which, if 
successful, would have very important re- 
sults. 

The ILO authorities do not hope to in- 
duce the various nations to agree upon a 
40-hour week for all industry. But they 
think it is possible that action may be 
taken with respect to the following indus- 
tries: public works undertaken by govern- 
ments or subsidized by them, iron and steel, 
building and contracting, the glass bottle 
industry, and coal mining. These are indus- 
tries which employ many men and in which 
hours have already been considerably re- 
duced in many countries. 

Of course all that the ILO can do is to 
recommend. Its officials can draw up labor 
codes, and then ask all the different gov- 
ernments to adopt these codes. It may ask 
that they enact uniform legislation. Each 
government belonging to the ILO is then 
free to do as it sees fit. It will be partic- 
ularly difficult for the United States gov- 
ernment to take definite action in response 
to a suggestion by the ILO because our 
national government has jurisdiction over 
labor only in exceptional cases. 
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Universal Language 

Given a universal language, the world would be in a 
far better position to prevent wars. This is the doctrine 
set forth by the International Auxiliary Language Associ- 
ation at its annual meeting in New York. Dave H. 
Morris, ambassador to Belgium, told the gathering that 
no matter how thoroughly a diplomat understood a for- 
eign tongue, he was always at a disadvantage with one 
who spoke it as his native tongue, and “From this inex- 
orable law of psychology situations result which range 
from the ridiculous to the serious.”” The Boston Evening 
Transcript comments further: 


The case for the international auxiliary language is a strong 
one. The argument in its favor is convincing, but so are the 
arguments for calendar reform and the general adoption of 
the metric system of weights and measures. In all these cases, 
the great difficulty in the way is the refusal of the world to 
heed the injunction to do it now. For the present, because 
of this delinquency, it must get along without the auxiliary 
tongue. But, as all things come to those who wait, the world 
when it reforms the calendar and makes the use of metric 
measures universal, may also make the teaching of a universal 
language compulsory, after which nations of linguists will learn 
how to avoid wars and settle the currency question. 


The President’s Partner 


In the early days of the administration, Mrs. Roosevelt 
was a headliner. The New York World-Telegram gives 
an explanation of why the first lady is less talked about 
now than formerly. 


It is our guess the people are getting used to Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

Even the home folks in New York were not prepared for 
the burst of energy with which she swept into the White 
House. 

And so the New Yorker’s cartoon of the coal miners, “Good 
gosh, here comes Mrs. Roosevelt!” was one of the best jokes 
of 1933. 

But it’s no joke now. She went into the mine last week, 
walked two miles by lamplight, saw 400 men at work, and 
the country heard of it calmly. 

The shock and novelty have worn off. The people now 
have a chance to rub their eyes, settle back into an easy 
chair and mull over what they think about it. 

Well, why shouldn’t they like it? She has brought a sym- 
pathetic heart to many a scene of destitution and misery. 
She has definitely caused some improvements here and there. 
She has given the President a disinterested report now and 
then on matters he needed to know. She has brushed out 
some of the stuffiness of officialdom. 

There’s been no other like her, but that is no condemna- 
tion. 


A Democratic President 


Last week we quoted from the first of the articles writ- 
ten for the Manchester Guardian, liberal English weekly, 
by the distinguished British novelist, historian, and scien- 
tist, H. G. Wells, on the present American scene. Mr. 
Wells continues his series, and discusses the role of the 
President : 


I have already expressed an opinion that the role of the 
American President is neither to be the father and teacher of 
a subservient people nor to embody any personally accepted 
dogma. The role of President in a free-thinking democracy is 
to sublimate, clarify, and express the advancing thought of 
the community. And the President this time seemed to me 
to be listening and talking interestedly rather than decisively 
of what he was hearing. He has not been heard upon the 
air for some time—for the very good reason that upon many 
issues he is plainly in a state of suspense. He has nothing 
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SOME DOCTORS ARE LIKE THAT 


to say—immediately. When the time comes he will talk 
again. “If the New Deal,” he said, “has done nothing else, 
it has made the people of America think.” Unaccustomed as 
they are to public thinking upon anything but personal and 
party issues, it is not surprising—and clearly the President 
does not find it surprising or disconcerting—that their first re- 
sponses are confused and raw. But I think he would be glad 
if something more definite and constructive began to come in 
from other quarters. He has rather an air of waiting for that. 

If the role of a Democratic President is to be a sort of 
sounding board by means of which general directive ideas 
can be got over from the people who know and think hard to 
the mass of the people and to legislative and administrative 
realization, then I can quite understand why it is that at pres- 
ent he finds very little to add to the great utterances of a 
year ago. 


Inflation and Taxation 


Inflation is a deceptive word. Like ‘“‘justice,’”’ it means 
all things to all men. John T. Flynn, the experienced fi- 
nancial writer, sums up a few of those things in the 
current Harpers: 


The simple truth is that what to do with your money (in 
an inflation, is a problem of speculation. You can probably 
make a good deal of money out of the inflation if you will 
speculate as it progresses. But this brings up the important 
question—do you know how to speculate? The answer is no. 
You do not know and you will probably lose everything if 
you attempt it. If inflation comes you are simply at the 
mercy of the elements. 

A far wiser course is to attempt to prevent it. If it comes, 
it will oppress workers, investors, the thrifty and the thrift- 
less. The notion that it is a device for taking from the 
thrifty to give to the thriftless is a mistake. It takes from 
all. No one will suffer more than that vast population which 
is included in the classification “thriftless’—those who, though 
they may be industrious, have not mastered the art of mak- 
ing and saving money. And there is only one way to pre- 
vent inflation and that is to turn now to the grim arts of 
taxation. 

I do not mean the government must cease to spend money. 
It dare not do that. But it must get its funds out of current 
revenues and provide them through heavy income taxes. 
That may be very annoying to those who still have incomes. 
But it is a necessity so imperious that these people have no 
choice now save between losing some of their incomes by 
taxation or, in the end, all of them by borrowing. 


Radio Advertising 


The rights of the advertiser, and of the publication 
which thrives on its advertisements, often conflict with 
the rights of the public to learn the truth about products 
which it uses every day. Most conscientious newspapers 
and magazines have long refused to accept noxious patent 
medicine advertisements. Now the Federal Radio Com- 
mission has turned to the broadcasting stations, and its 
action draws the following comment from the Christian 
Science Monitor: 


Enterprises that earn their income from the fact that “It 
pays to advertise” can hardly afford to ignore that other 
equally well known slogan, “Honesty is the best policy.” 
Most magazines and newspapers learned some time ago that 
if advertising results only in the separation of the consumer 
and his money, failing in the process to increase its readers’ 
confidence, it defeats itself. 

This lesson, which users of the printed word have profited 
by, stands for all advertisers to observe. But apparently 
many of those employing the spoken word to help sell mer- 
chandise must learn it for themselves. 

Meanwhile the public’s interest in honest advertising cannot 
wait. The public pays, and in more than one way, for any 
other kind. Therefore, the Federal Radio Commission has 
begun what is described as the biggest house cleaning Amer- 
ican radiocasting has yet seen. Twenty-one stations have 
been ordered to show why they should not lose their licenses. 
They have been carrying advertisements of a preparation to 
reduce weight, although the preparation has been under a 
post office ban, is in disfavor with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and has been declared unsafe for use without advice 
of a physician. 

Behind the Radio Commission’s order is an increasing pres- 
sure by the public for safeguards against the exploitation of 
ignorance, subtle suggestion of fear, and development of 
false hopes, of which too many radio advertisers have been 
guilty. 

Advertising associations and foresighted advertising men, 
together with responsible publishers, have contributed valua- 
ble effort, and foregone quick profits which could be gained 
only by violating a public trust and by ultimately impairing 
the effectiveness of advertising, in a soundly conceived at- 
tempt to make advertising worthy of public respect. It is 
true that much remains to be done. But what has been ac- 
complished should be carried forward by both press and 
radio. The lesson that only honest advertising can continue 
profitable should not have to be relearned by any advertising 
group. 


Japan in the Far East 


Chinese authorities have been officially warned that the 
Japanese army would be compelled to invade their terri- 
tory further if “‘anti-Japanese sentiment” was not quieted 
in Northern China. The Kansas City Star sizes up 
China’s position in the following excerpt: 


Not quite three years ago the Japanese navy bombarded 
the native district of Shanghai, it was explained at the time, 
because the local Chinese authorities had failed to halt a boy- 
cott on Japanese goods. Now, apparently, any expression of 
anti-Japanese sentiment on Chinese territory will invite re- 
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prisals by force. The next development probably will be a 
demand that the Chinese give three cheers every time a 
province is taken from them. These may be new rules in 
the conduct of international relations but unfortunately for 
China, the Japanese are in a position to make the rules in 
any Asiatic game. 


Education and Society 


John Dewey, the philosopher, and Dr. Tyler Dennett, 
distinguished biographer of John Hay and president of 
Williams College, debate on “Education and Our Society” 
in the Forum: 


Dr. Dewey: “The schools should have given the young 
some sort of intellectual and moral key to their contemporary 
world. But the hodgepodge of studies pursued for so-called 
cultural, vocational, and disciplinary aims (that conflict more- 
over with one another) and by methods that in part appeal to 
individual powers and that in part mechanize their minds and 
activities are poor preparations for facing the scene that now 
confronts the young. In other countries, the combination of 
economic insecurity with lack of insight into the forces and 
movements of society have made the young the readiest and 
most enthusiastic adherents of Fascism. We shall be for- 
tunate if the same sort of thing does not take place here.” 

Dr. Dennett: “The results of modern college education may 
seem rather disappointing, but it must be remembered that 
these results are as yet hardly old enough to be appraised. 
They were not sufficient to keep us out of some vain political 
entanglements in Europe and elsewhere fifteen or twenty years 
ago, but it is very doubtful whether the colleges or the college 
trained will in the next generation be as easily swept off their 
feet. One can almost wish that the depression would last 
long enough to extinguish the notion that there is any single 
pattern of thought which, by coercion, may safely be pressed 
down upon the brow of unthinking men. The most promis- 
ing bulwarks of American liberty today are the American col- 
leges.”’ 


The Supreme Court 


How the relation of the Supreme Court to our national 
life has changed in the last 100 years presents an interest- 
ing historical problem. Here is what the New York Times 
says about it: 


Oddly enough, the Supreme Court in its early years was 
greatly concerned with lifting this country out of the horse 
and buggy status into something more mature and advanced. 
For trying to do so the court got itself thoroughly disliked 
by the ancestors of the present Democratic party. Every 
schoolboy knows, or used to know, before they substituted 
airplane design and folk dancing for American history in the 
schools, that John Marshall made use of the Supreme Court 
to build up the power of the federal government. 

Marshall and his Federalist accomplices felt strongly that 
these United States must stop thinking in terms of the oxcart 
and the stagecoach and learn to think in terms of steam 
packets and later of steam trains and other such technological 
improvements. Their Jeffersonian opponents cried tyranny 
and murder. Today Mr. Ogden Mills and Senator Borah of 
the old John Marshall lineage cry tyranny and murder be- 
cause Mr. Roosevelt wants to centralize the country. They 
rejoice because the Supreme Court won’t let him, which 
shows that this country does move after all. 
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“Forerunners of American Fascism” 
by Raymond Gram Swing (New York: 
Messner. $1.75). 


Raymond Gram Swing, for 20 years a 
leading foreign correspondent and at pres- 
ent Washington correspondent of The Na- 
tion, believes that fascism is coming to the 
United States unless there is a considerable 
amount of business recovery within the 
near future. Just how present forces are 
working in that direction is developed in a 
book in which Mr. Swing does not deal 
with fascism in the abstract, but discusses 
rather the men who, he thinks, best repre- 
sent the psychology of which fascism is 
born. These men are Father Coughlin, 
Huey Long, Bilbo; Dr. Townsend, and Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. 

Mr. Swing does not believe that Ameri- 
can fascism will necessarily be ushered in 
by one of these men, but he is convinced 
that a popular demagogue will come along, 
promising the great masses the economic 
security for which they yearn. However 
impossible it might be to satisfy these de- 
mands, the masses will fall in line with the 
movement, never realizing that in the end 
they will have sacrificed their liberty with- 
out gaining the economic benefits for which 
they hope. Mr. Swing’s book is an intelli- 
gent appraisal of the various fascist move- 
ments current in America today, and a 
thoughtful study of the men behind them. 


“The Art of Happiness” by John 
Cowper Powys (New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $2). 


If there is an art or a technique of hap- 
piness, John Cowper Powys has probably 
succeeded better in mastering it than the 
great majority of people, for, if we may 
judge from his latest book, he has learned 
the art of living happily. And he tries, in 
this little book, to give advice to others 
who would acquire happiness. 

Mr. Powys’ thesis is that true and satis- 
fying happiness is a mental state more 
than anything else. He does not suggest, 
of course, that an unhappy mental state 
may not be the result of environmental 
conditions. One must first have the will to 
be happy. We do not suppose that Mr. 
Powys’ formula will work satisfactorily in 
all cases, but the admonitions and sug- 
gestions contained in this book will un- 
doubtedly help many of those who have 
not yet been rewarded in their quest for 
that most illusive and indefinable of human 
conditions, happiness. 


“SOS to the Rescue” by Karl Baarslag 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 


$ 


Tales of the sea have been written by the 
hundreds, some of them based on fact and 
others on imagination, but few are more 
fascinating and instructive than Karl Baar- 
slag’s story of the wireless and how it has 
changed the history of maritime transpor- 
tation. The author is himself a wireless 
operator who saw in the dots and dashes 
that have had such a marked influence on 
safety at sea material for a true-life drama. 

The greater part of Mr. Baarslag’s book 
is a recital of actual cases, given without 
affectation, in which the wireless opera- 
tors have displayed the highest form of 
heroism, thinking in terms of service rather 
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than their own lives. The role of wireless 
in the sinking of the Titanic, the capsizing 
of the Vestris, the recent Morro Castle 
disaster, and in a dozen other sea trage- 
dies are covered in this book. We recom- 
mend it for the excitement it affords and 
for the lesson it teaches. 


“Problems of the New Cuba” (New 
York: Foreign Policy Association. $3). 


This report of the Commission on Cuban 
Affairs of the Foreign Policy Association is 
the most exhaustive study of Cuba that 
has yet appeared in the English language, 
or probably in any other language, for that 
matter. It would be difficult to find a more 
impressive array of experts than the mem- 
bers of the commission which prepared the 
report, and it is that fact which gives the 
book such unusual value. 

Every phase of present-day Cuban life 
is covered thoroughly in this volume. Eco- 
nomic life, population and racial problems, 
public health, social welfare, educational 
problems, social unrest, labor problems, all 
aspects of the sugar industry, public utili- 
ties, and many other pressing problems are 
covered. A book of this kind is an indis- 
pensable handbook for anyone who would 
understand the meaning and importance of 
the Cuban question. 


“Call It Sleep” by Henry Roth (New 
York: Robert O. Ballou. $2.50). 


This first novel shows rare promise be- 
cause of its exceptionally fine character. 
The author, born in Austria, came to Amer- 
ica aS a mere baby, and grew up in the 
slums of New York. It is about the peo- 
ple he learned to know so well by this 
environmental circumstance that Mr. Roth 
writes in “Call It Sleep.” 

This is the story of three years in the 
life of a Jewish child between the ages of 
six and nine. The author attempts, and 
with rare success, to project himself into 
the mind and heart of his hero, and to view 
everything from that vantage point. The 
reaction of the child to the various facts 
of life, the emotional adjustments to new 
facts and to changed conditions, constitute 
the framework of the novel. Perhaps there 
is an overdose of dialect, as the author 
strives for effect by this medium to the 
point of its becoming wearisome. Never- 
theless, the novel is one of merit and deep 
understanding. 


Two French Cabinets 
Topple Within Week 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 





to buy the quantity he had in mind for 
four dollars, but if he paid six dollars for 
it, his market in America would be limited. 
So he undertook to get the silk elsewhere. 
Possibly he got it in Japan. It may be 
that instead of buying silk, he purchased 
rayon produced in the United States. At 
least he bought less French silk. Mer- 
chants in England and other countries with 
devalued currencies did the same thing so 
the French silk market suffered. Exports 
in silk fell off. The same thing happened 
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to other French exports. The trouble was 
that the franc, tied to gold and exchang- 
ing for as much gold as it had been ex- 
changing for, was now too high in compari- 
son with the currencies of nations which 
had devalued. Of course, the French 
might have got around the difficulty by 
cutting down the price of their silk and 
other commodities in terms of francs. 
Then the foreigner, though finding the 
franc hard to get, could buy the products 
for fewer francs. But it is hard to manip- 
ulate prices in that way. As a matter of 
fact, French prices did not go down when 
the value of currencies in foreign nations 
went down. So French export trade suf- 
fered. 
Effect on Trade 


A glance at the trade figures will show 
the extent of this suffering. From 1933 
to 1934, total French exports in francs 
declined from 18,474,000,000 to 17,822,- 
000,000. This was not a drastic reduction, 
but it should be remembered that during 
this same period the exports of the United 
States rose from $1,440,000,000 to 
$2,041,000,000. While our. exports were 
increasing by about a third, French exports 
actually declined. The chief reason is to 
be found in the currency situation, The 
United States had gone off gold and France 
had stayed on. While the United States 
and the other nations which were off gold 
were finding an expanding market for their 
goods and were beginning to talk about 
getting out of the depression, France, a 
nation which in the early years of the de- 
pression had not suffered much, was losing 
her export trade and was sinking deeper 
into economic distress. Industries like 
the wine and lace and silk industries, 
which depended heavily upon foreign de- 
mand, were suffering keenly and unem- 
ployment, which had never been so seri- 
ous as in the other leading nations, was 
beginning to mount alarmingly. 

We see, then, how France was being 
affected by remaining on the gold standard. 
Why, we may ask, did she not do as her 
neighbors had done? Why did she not 
devalue the franc so that it would be 
easier for foreigners to obtain? Why 
should she hold to the gold standard? 
Why does she still hold to it when it is 
hurting so many of her industries and 
throwing so many of her people out of 
jobs? That is a question which many 
Frenchmen have been asking recently. 
Many of them have been demanding that 
France get off the gold standard, devalue 
the franc, and build up her foreign trade 
again. The wine producers, the silk manu- 
facturers, the lace makers, and others en- 
gaged in export trades have been making 
that demand. They are still making it. 


The Budget Situation 


Two or three weeks ago the demand be- 
came very insistent—so insistent that 
many Frenchmen thought the French gov- 
ernment would have to leave the gold 
standard. There was another reason why 
it was thought that the gold standard 
might. be overthrown. The French budget, 
like our own, has been unbalanced and is 
still unbalanced. The French are spend- 
ing more than they are collecting in taxes. 
They are going into debt every year. They 
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are not spending as much as the American 
government is. They are not obliged to 
do so for their relief problem is not so 
serious, but they do have a public-works 
program, and their expenses are relatively 
heavy. Their taxes are also fairly heavy, 
but not so heavy as the English taxes. The 
French are disinclined to pay taxes. They 
howl vociferously when taxes are raised in 
time of peace, so the government has been 
going more heavily into debt each year. 
It began to be talked about that credit 
was being impaired. There was gossip to 
the effect that France would not always 
be able to pay her debts. Frenchmen who 
had been buying government bonds became 
more reluctant to do so. It looked, then, 
as if there might be some kind of financial 
crisis. Seeing financial clouds in the skies, 
many Frenchmen lost confidence in the 
future financial stability of their country. 
They thought that perhaps their govern- 
ment might be driven, after a while, to 
the printing of paper money in order to 
pay its expenses. This, they knew, would 
reduce the value of every franc. So large 
numbers of Frenchmen began to send their 
money out of the country. They under- 
took to buy foreign currencies, to transfer 
their properties into foreign properties. 
There was a flight from the franc. When 
the Normandie, the great new ocean 
liner, flagship of the French merchant ma- 
rine, made its maiden voyage to America 
the last week of May, it carried $29,000,- 
000 in gold. Thus this proud challenge to 
the merchant marines of the world bore 
silent witness to the instability of the 
French government and of the French peo- 
ple’s lack of confidence in their country’s 
financial strength. 
The Cabinet Crisis 

In the face of all this the government, 
headed by Premier Flandin, refused to 
devalue the franc and to go off the gold 
standard. It insisted, instead, upon cut- 
ting down expenses, balancing the budget, 
or more nearly balancing it, thus giving 
the people new confidence in the stability 
of their money. It insisted upon keeping 
the franc on gold. In order to carry out 
measures necessary to this end, Premier 
Flandin asked for full power to deal with 
the financial situation. He asked for the 
power to issue financial decrees without ac- 
tion by parliament. He asked parliament 
in other words, to grant him dictatorial 
power over finances. This the French par- 
liament refused to do, and Flandin re- 
signed. 

After Flandin’s resignation M. Bouisson 
undertook to form a cabinet, but after 
four days the Chamber of Deputies re- 
fused him a vote of confidence and he, 
too, resigned. This left the political situ- 
ation very critical. Immediate steps were 
taken to form a new government. 

But why should the Flandin government 
and why then did the Bouisson govern- 
ment refuse to go off the gold standard, 
devalue the franc, and thus strike a blow 
for French commerce? The reason is that 
while such a policy would help certain 
classes of the French people, it would hurt 
others, and these others, whom it would 
hurt, have enough political strength to pre- 
vent devaluation. 

(Continued on page 7, column 4) 
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carried on during the last 50 years. The 
wording of certain parts of the Supreme 
Court decision, he says, is such as to imply 
that the Court now reverses a number of 
the liberal decisions of the last half century 
and that it will insist upon a very strict 
and illiberal construction of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 


The Court has held a number of times 
during recent years that the clause in the 
Constitution which gives to Congress the 
right to regulate interstate commerce gives 
it also the right to regulate many industrial 
operations which are conducted wholly 
within the territory of single states. If, 
for éxample, a manufacturing plant makes 
goods which are intended for shipment 
across state lines, it has been held that 
the manufacturing plant itself may be 
regulated by the federal government. A 
railroad wholly within the limits of a single 
state has been held to be subject to fed- 
eral regulation on the theory that this line 
fed lines which crossed state lines and that 
commerce originating on this short line was 
really interstate commerce because of its 
close connection with interstate lines. 
Under this liberal construction of the 
commerce clause, it has been generally be- 
lieved that Congress could regulate manu- 
facturing operations and that it could regu- 
late and control mining and that it could 
legislate with respect to farming practices. 
The President believes that the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court turns aside 
from the liberalism which has permitted 
Congress to regulate manufacturing plants 
wholly within a state or mining operations 
or farming. He thinks it likely that if the 
government should undertake to regulate 
the mining industry on the ground that 
the products of the mines are shipped 
across state lines, the Supreme Court 
would hold that Congress had no such 
power, that regardless of the destination of 
products of the mine, each mine is located 
on or under the soil of a particular state, 
and that regulation can be only by the 
states and not by the national government. 
In the opinion of the President, the Su- 
preme Court’s decision is so sweeping that 
it prevents the national government from 
regulating anything except goods in transit. 

Analysis of Decision 

Is the President’s view as to the sweep- 
ing nature of the Court’s decision justified 
or is it exaggerated? There is a difference 
of opinion as to that, but an examination of 
the Schechter case, upon which the Court’s 
action was based, will indicate that the 
President’s fears are at least not unreason- 
able. The Schechters were wholesale deal- 
ers in poultry. Much of the poultry 


which they bought was shipped from out- 
side the state, but after they bought it, 
they disposed of it within the state in 
which they operated, namely, New York. 
Those who undertook to enforce the NRA 
believed that this company was subject 
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INVENTION HAS COMPLICATED THINGS 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DispaATtcH 


to regulation by the federal 
government, They argued that 
if the Schechter Company cut 
its prices and lowered its com- 
petitive standards below those 
which were in effect elsewhere 
in the poultry industry, they 
might gain an advantage over 
competitors. They might 
undersell competitors and get 
a larger share of the business. 
This would mean that a larger 
proportion of the interstate 
shipments of poultry to New 
York would go to the Schech- 
ters. Interstate commerce in 
poultry would thus be affected. 
The backers of the NRA in- 
sisted that the poultry busi- 
ness was national in scope, 
that a wholesale business in 
New York which secured its 
goods by buying upon a mar- 
ket supplied from outside the 
state was an integral part of 
the national poultry business, and that the 
national government had a right to regu- 
late dealers such as the Schechters. 

The Supreme Court holds that the 
national government has no such right. 
Regardless of the fact that the poultry 
bought by the Schechters came from out- 
side the state, the buying was done in the 
city of New York and the selling took 
place in that state.. Hence, the actual 
operations of the Schechters were in New 
York state alone. On the buying side, 
then, it is apparent that, according to the 
United States Sureme Court, interstate 
operations cease when goods hauled from 
the outside come to a stop any place in a 
state. How would it be on the selling side? 
Suppose goods, such as automobiles, are 
manufactured in a particular state, Michi- 
gan, for example. These automobiles will 
eventually become a part of interstate 
commerce, but are they a part of it until 
they are loaded on the cars and started 
on their journey toward the borders of 
the state? If not, then the operations in 
the automobile factories of Michigan are 
not subject to federal regulation. 

If this rule is adopted in future decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, it 
will mean that the federal government has 
no control over manufacturing industries, 
over mining, or farming, or construction 
work. In fact, the Supreme Court quite 
definitely indicated that such may be its 
interpretation of the Constitution. The 
decision quotes with approval a previous 
decision of the Supreme Court which says 
that “building is as essentially local as 
mining, manufacturing, or growing crops.” 
This would seem to indicate that while 
transportation may be regarded as inter- 
state in its nature and hence subject to 
federal regulation, the construction indus- 
try, the manufacturing industry, the min- 
ing industry, and the farming industry, 
come for regulation within the 
| jurisdiction of the several states. 


What of the Future? 


If this is to be the line fol- 
lowed in future decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, 
then it would appear that the 
federal government cannot legis- 
late regarding wages or working 
conditions in manufacturing, min- 
ing, construction, or farming in- 
dustries. It probably cannot act 
to limit production as it is now 
doing in the case of farm prod- 
ucts. It can do very little toward 
the regulation of most of the 
great industries of the country. 

President Roosevelt contends 
that if this is true, then the na- 
tional government is powerless 
to do anything effective in the 
way of dealing with the great 
economic and social problems of 
the nation. Theoretically the 48 
states have the power to deal 
with economic problems in so 
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far as these problems arise within the par- 
ticular state borders. A state government, 
however, will be reluctant to establish high 
standards of living within its territory. It 
will be reluctant to regulate its industries 
closely lest such regulations give an ad- 
vantage to the less closely regulated indus- 
tries of neighboring states. If industrial 
and social regulation is left to the states, 
there may be a competition in laxity which 
will mean little regulation and practically 
no social guidance of the forces which de- 
termine the nature of our industrial devel- 
opments and the living standards of the 
people. 

When President Roosevelt made his 
broad statement as to the nature of the 
present crisis, he did not say what he pro- 
posed to do under the circumstances. He 
was not yet ready for that decision. Most 
of those who heard him speak inferred 
that he would ask for an amendment to 
the federal Constitution—an amendment 
which would enlarge the powers of the 
national government, which would give the 
government power over an industry which 
might be wholly within a state, if its 
operations affected commerce among the 
states. It is apparent that either through 
constitutional amendment or by some 
other the President intends to 
raise the issue as to whether the national 
government should have larger powers. 


process, 


The Opposition 

If this issue is drawn, the President’s 
position will be sharply attacked from sev- 
eral quarters. First there will be opposi- 
tion from conservatives who do not believe 
in much governmental regulation of in- 
dustry. There are many conservatives who 
think that industry will prosper better if 
the government keeps hands off. These 
people do not like the antitrust laws. 
They do not like minimum wage laws or 
workmen’s compensation acts or old-age 
unemployment insurance. 
They believe that wages should be deter- 
mined by free competition in the labor 
market. They think that the employers 
and the employed should work out their 


own relations. These people, naturally, 
will oppose any constitutional change 
which will give the government more 


effective control over industry. 

Such a constitutional change will be op- 
posed also by those who are attached to 
the theory that the states should have 
broad powers and that the national powers 
should be closely limited. This is the old 
“states rights” idea which has been very 
strong throughout American history. This 
is an idea to which the Democratic party 
is traditionally attached. 

Opposition will also come from a certain 
section of opinion which is on guard 
against the dangers of fascism. A good 
many people believe that there is danger 
in America of fascism such as that which 
has taken hold in Germany and Italy. It 
the national government is granted greater 
authority over the working conditions and 
the very lives of the people, may it use 


A painting by Albert Hester, which hangs in the State Capitol at Madison, Wisconsin. 


that authority to establish fascist rule? 
May we most effectively be on guard 
against fascism by keeping the national 
government limited and by leaving govern- 
mental authority in the hands of the 
separate states? The reply to this argu- 
ment is that Great Britain, France, and 
other democracies are relatively free from 
the danger of fascism, despite the fact 
that their governments are centralized. 

It seems almost inevitable at this time 
that the constitutional issue which has just 
been outlined will cast its shadow upon 
the coming presidential election. It is not 
unlikely that the paramount issue of the 
campaign will relate to the nature of the 
American government — to the relative 
powers of the federal and the state govern- 
ments. President Roosevelt is committed 
to a strong nationalism. It is likely that 
most of the liberals will be with him 
despite the natural fear which many of 
them have of fascism. Most of the con- 
servatives will probably line up with the 
opposition, although a certain element 
among business men incline to the view 
that added powers of regulation should be 
in the hands of the federal government. 

Senator Borah Speaks 

Of course, there are many who feel that 
the President, in his exasperation at being 
thwarted by the Supreme Court, has taken 
an exaggerated and unnecessarily gloomy 
view as to its implications. They deny 
that this decision of the Court implies a 
reversal of Court decisions. They 
say that the federal government can con- 
tinue to regulate industry as it has done 
in the past, that the recent decision bans 
only the more extreme uses of federal 
powers such as have been attempted on 
several occasions by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. Representative of this view is 
the following excerpt from a radio address 
by Senator William E. Borah of Idaho: 

Before we fully make up our minds, there- 
fore,to govern permanently 130,000,000 people 
from Washington in all their local affairs of 
daily life from the farmer’s wife marketing her 
chickens to the discretion of the husbandman 
in his planting and sowing, let us bear in mind 
that these things cannot be done, cannot even 
be overseen by the President. 

It is not humanly possible. 

These things are done by thousands of bu- 
reaucratic ascarides who glory in the display 
of arbitrary power. Let us bear in mind that 
in the prolific mucous of delegated power are 
laid and hatched these ravenous insects as fatal 
to the liberty of the citizen as the locusts to 
the field of the toiler. .. . 

We all appreciate the serious task devolv- 
ing upon the general government at this time, 
but the constitutional powers which have been 
sufficient to deal with the great emergencies 
of the past we still enjoy unimpaired. The 
decision of the Supreme Court curtails them 
In no respect. 

These powers of the National Government 
under the Constitution are very great—they 
are designed to be and are equal to all the de- 
mands of a powerful nation in distress U 
faithfully and patiently employed. 

They seem to be ample now, as they have 
been at all times, to sweep away all obstacles 
which stand in the way of their constitutional 
exercise. 

(Concluded on page 7, column 3) 
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DO co ae 


HESE three imaginary students have been 

meeting each week on this page to talk 
things over. The same characters are con- 
tinued from week to week. We believe that 
yeaders of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will find 
it interesting to follow these discussions week 
hy week and thus to become acquainted with 
the three characters. Needless to say, the 
views expressed on this page are not to be 
taken as the opinions of the editors of Tue 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mary: I get discouraged sometimes be- 
cause of the lack of leadership in the 
United States during the present crisis. 


Why is it that we don’t have great states- 
men such as the country produced during 
the early years? Why can’t we have Web- 
sters and Clays and Calhouns in the 
United States today? 

John: Perhaps it is because the prob- 
lems of government are becoming more 
complex. It takes greater wisdom to 
guide the ship of state today than it did 
during the simple days a century ago. 
Men who were great enough to handle the 
simple problems of those days might seem 
quite inadequate when they tried to handle 
the very difficult problems of our complex 
industrial civilization. 

Mary: But haven’t we a right to expect 
that the capacity of men to deal with 
problems will grow as fast as the prob- 
lems themselves do? After all, the states- 
man of today has more information at his 
finger tips than the statesman of a cen- 
tury ago had. He knows at once what is 
happening in all parts of the world. He 
has the telegraph, the telephone, the radio, 
the daily newspaper to furnish informa- 


tion. He has more books dealing with 
public problems to read. He has the ben- 
efit of the work of research societies. 


Shouldn't he be able to handle the complex 
problems of today as well as the states- 
man a century ago handled the relatively 
simple problems that he dealt with? 
Charles: Are you sure that he doesn’t 
You speak about 
that he was much 
greater than any of 
today’s statesmen. I 
wonder if that is 
true. Don't we get 
into the habit of 
idealizing who 


handle them as well? 
Webster, 


assuming 


men 





GEORGE 
NORRIS 





lived a long’ time 

ago? We are natu- 

rally hero worshippers OH. &E. 
and we find it almost CARTER 


necessary to hang ha- 
los over some of the 
characters of history, so more or less by 
historical accident we pick out a few like 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun and get into 
the habit of thinking they were superla- 
tively great men. But what, after all, did 
Daniel Webster do that was so great? He 
was an orator, to be sure, but so was Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. What great govern- 
mental principles did he stand for? So 
far as I can see he worked all the time 
for the sectional interests of New England. 
He worked for the shippers and the man- 
ufacturers of that region. When he thought 
that the dominant economic interests of 
New England would be served by free 
trade, he opposed a protective tariff. Later 
when he thought they would be served by 
a tariff, he was for it even though it threat- 
ened to ruin the South. Finally, when 
his policy of selfish sectionalism threatened 
war, as it did in 1850, he backed out and 
compromised, but he couldn’t undo the 
harmful work which he had helped to 
Carry on. What is there so very great 
about a career like that? About Calhoun 
we can say the same as we do about 
Daniel Webster except that he worked for 
4 different region. And what was Henry 
Clay but a political fixer and compro- 
Miser. I realize, of course, that these men 
Were more than just that. They do de- 
Serve quite a place in American history, 
but I think there are several men in the 
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Talking Things Over 


Do Public Leaders of Today Display as High a Brand of Statesman- 
ship as Did Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and Other 


Famous Historic Figures? 





United States Senate today who are their 


equals. 
Mary: For example? 
Charles: I think Senator Norris is a 


better man than any of those three. He 
has put more constructive legislation on 
the statute books. He has been more 
single minded in his devotion to the com- 
mon good. Through his influence the pro- 
cedure in the House of Representatives 
has been made more democratic. The 
Constitution has been changed, eliminating 
the foolish “lame duck” session of Con- 
gress. The United States is carrying on a 
great social experiment in the Tennessee 
Valley. The country has been aroused to 
the danger of unregulated public utility 
companies. In his own state he has 
brought about a needed experiment with 
the one chamber legislature. These are 
only a few of the great achievements of 
Senator Norris. I don’t think that Cal- 
houn or Webster or Clay has an equal rec- 
ord of accomplishment. 

John: Of course, some of the Norris 
experiments are, in my opinion, of a very 
dubious nature, particularly the one in the 
Tennessee Valley. I grant that he is hon- 
est and courageous and industrious, but I 
feel that he isn’t very well balanced; not 
sufficiently so that he may be ranked 
among the truly great. 

Charles: Do you think that there are 
any greater men in the Senate? 

John: Yes, I would rank Senator Borah 
higher. He is a fine constitutional lawyer. 
He is an accomplished orator. He is a 
sound thinker. No man who has sat in the 
Senate during recent years has gained the 
world-wide reputation that Senator Borah 
has. 

Charles: I am willing to give him fairly 
high ranking, but I would call your atten- 
tion to the fact that he is a negative char- 
acter. He is always fighting things. He is 
seldom fighting for anything. Despite his 
long years in the United States Senate, he 
has not a single major legislative achieve- 
ment to which he can point. 

Mary: I like to list Senator 
Wagner among the 
men who should oc- 
cupy a_ high place 
among our senators. 
He does not under- 
stand arts of 


would 


the 
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WILLIAM 
BORAH 


publicity as Senator 





Borah does. He isn’t 
at all spectacular, OH. &E. 
but he is always 


ROBERT 
WAGNER 


plugging away at im- 
portant legislation. 
He was one of the first to see the neces- 
sity of federal relief for the unemployed. 
He works for the submerged elements of 
the population. He is always fighting the 
battles of labor. He does it quietly but 
very effectively. 

John: Senator Wagner does very well 
as a progressive or radical leader, but if I 
were going to name a great Democrat in 
the Senate, I would point to Senator Glass 
of Virginia. He has had a distinguished 
career. He was joint author of our fed- 
eral reserve system. He was secretary of 
the treasury during the World War. He is 
a master of finance. He has sound judg- 
ment and he is absolutely fearless and in- 
dependent. It seems to me that he will 
rank high among American senators. 

Charles: Possibly so. There is no 
question of his honesty and his courage. 
He is, however, so irritable and irascible 
that his effectiveness is greatly impaired. 


Mary: I still think, in spite of what 
has been said, that we are sadly lacking in 
statesmanship. Why couldn’t some leader 
have arisen to meet this crisis? It is 
often said that whenever 
there is a great crisis, a 
great leader arrives upon 
the scene to meet it. 
Why couldn’t that have 
happened at this time? 
Apparently it hasn’t hap- 
pened anywhere in the 
world. 

Charles: That’s all a 
myth about a great 
leader’s coming just at 
the right time. Such a 
thing has happened a 
few times in_ history, 
but usually at critical 
stages great leaders have 
not arrived. Frequently 
peoples have taken dis- 
astrous courses. Nations 
have fallen because they 
have been unable to rise 
to great occasions and 
leaders who are able to 
lead them out of their 
difficulties have not ap- 
peared. Our trouble, I 
think, is not so much a 
lack of leadership as the 
absence of a high stand- 


ard of citizenship. After A GRE 
all, leaders cannot stand 

too far above the mass of people. If they 
do, they will not gain support. If we 


have citizens so poorly informed that they 
cannot think their way through great prob- 
Iems, they will not know what leadership 
to follow. If they are susceptible to dem- 
agoguery, demagogues will appear. We are 
on the wrong track when we stand about 
looking for great leaders to show us the 
way to safety. We have to be more alert 
and politically intelligent ourselves. We 
need to get into the habit of rewarding 
true and competent public service. Then 
there will be no lack of leadership. 





CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 


(Concluded from page 6) 


The power to regulate and control interstate 
commerce is full and complete. It may be 
that greater care and more patient considera- 
tion of measures are required. But the coun- 
try need not doubt, it seems to me, that the 
constitutional authority is sufficient to meet 
the emergency at hand. 


Serious Confusion 


However this issue is ultimately decided, 
it is an unfortunate fact that at the present 
time confusion reigns as to what the 
national government can and what it can- 
not do. The Supreme Court decision leaves 
reasonable and well-informed men in doubt 
as to what the Constitution will be inter- 
preted to mean. No one knows today 
whether the AAA is constitutional or not. 
No one knows whether the Wagner bill 
or the Social Security bill would be de- 
clared constitutional if enacted into law. 
The hand of government is dangerously 
weakened in an hour of crisis because of 
this doubt as to how far its authority ex- 
tends when it undertakes to deal with 
national economic problems. There is a 
section of opinion which calls the justices 
of the Supreme Court themselves to ac- 
count for this doubt and confusion. The 
criticism of the Supreme Court’s ambiguity 
is to this effect: 

“Two courses were open to the Court. 
They might have said only what they 
were required to say in declaring whether 
or not the NRA was constitutional. They 
might have stopped at a decision on this 
point. They might have refrained from 
dicta or from pronouncements which were 
not necessary for the decision of the 
case. They did not choose this course. 


AT PROGRESSIVE 
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They made a number of ambiguous re- 
marks about the nature of the Constitu- 
tion. They spoke, for example, about 
manufacturing, mining, the growing of 
crops, and building operations as if these 
were local affairs and were not subject to 
federal regulation, but they did not clear 
the matter up. They left it in doubt. 
Having said as much as that, there seems 
little justification for their having stopped 
short of a fairly complete analysis of 
federal powers under the commerce clause. 
Naturally they could not decide specific 
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RIDES FORTH 


cases in advance, but if they are going to 
give way at all to general discussions of 
federal powers under the Constitution, they 
should make those powers clear enough so 
that intelligent and legally trained govern- 
mental leaders might not be left in doubt 
as to the nature of their authority.” 


FRENCH POLITICAL CRISIS 





(Continued from page 5, column 4) 

If the franc were devalued, if it were 
made exchangeable for less gold than it 
now is, it is probable that the value of 
each franc, in terms of goods, would fall 
somewhat. In other words, prices would 
rise. They might not rise very rapidly. 
Prices in the United States have not risen 
rapidly since the dollar was devalued, 
but they have risen. Devaluation in France 
would cause a price rise. Each franc would 
be worth less. 

Now there are large numbers of French- 
men who have been saving money ll 
their lives. They have been saving francs. 
That is what the peasants have been doing. 
It is what the professional classes have 
been doing, and the small shopkeepers. 
These masses of frugal Frenchmen are not 
speculators. They do not expect to get 
rich quick, but they do long for security. 
So they live simply, save a little money 
and put it into government bonds. If 
they buy a government bond and pay 100 
francs for it, they expect eventually to be 
paid back with 100 francs. If, in the mean- 
time, the franc falls in value, if because 
of a rise in prices each franc will buy less 
than it had bought before, they will suffer. 

These French people—these French sav- 
ers—have had a sad experience with de- 
valuation. During the 1920’s, when France 
was off the gold standard, the franc fell 
to about a fourth of its former value. 
It was devalued so that, instead of being 
worth nearly 20 cents of American money, 


it was worth only about five cents. The 
thrifty French savers found that about 
three-fourths of their savings were lost. 


They do not want to go through such 
an experience again. They are afraid of 
any step looking in that direction, so they 
insist upon sound money. They want to 
maintain a franc which keeps its old value 
in terms of gold. 


We have here, as in practically every 
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) WHAT extent is progress a matter of intention? 

Can we, by thinking and planning, work ourselves 

into a higher stage of civilization? Can we provide better 

living standards? Do we control the processes by which 

on the other hand, are we helpless 

creatures who are obliged to 

take what comes? Does social 

change result, not from plan- 

ning, but from mechanical 

changes? Do inventions change 

the nature of society and do 

they change it in a way which the inventors themselves 
did not have in mind? 

Or can we work out a theory of progress which is in 
a way a compromise between the view that change is 
controlled by human planning and the view that we are 
creatures of blind mechanical forces? Do inventions come 
first, changing social conditions, and then do we plan so 
as to adjust society to the mechanical changes? 

The latter view appears to be the most reasonable. 
We are all the time being called upon to make social 
changes necessitated by mechanical changes. It is a 
fact, however, that the social changes lag far behind the 
mechanical so that society, at any given stage, is found 
to be suffering because of needed social changes which 
have not yet arrived. The degree to which society moves 
in the direction of higher living standards and happier 
human conditions seems to depend upon the skill, the 
courage, and the wisdom shown by peoples in making social 
adjustments which are called for by mechanical changes. 

A very good study of the larger problem of inventions 
and their effects upon society was made by the Research 
Committee on Recent Social Trends and is published in 
the volume “Recent Social Trends.” This study leads 
to the conclusion that inventions have been growing in 
number and that the rate of the growth is being accel- 
erated. There are years and short periods when inven- 
tions seem to be retarded, but these periods are short. Any 
long period of history, either American or European, 
shows an increase in the number of patented inventions. 


society moves, or, 


Social effects 
produced by 
new inventions 


E REPORT of the Committee on Social Trends takes 
up a number of fields and shows what inventions have 
recently been made and which ones appear to be “just 
around the corner.” In the fields of chemistry, transpor- 
tation, metals, tools, electricity, power—in all those fields, 
transforming changes due to 
inventions have recently been 
made and others appear to be 
impending. These mechanical 
changes have marked social 
effects. One of these effects 
has been widely advertised recently, namely, the bringing 
about of technological unemployment on a vast scale. 
But many of the changes, changes which, in the aggre- 
gate are tremendously important, are not easily discov- 
ered on the surface. Subtle changes, quite unintended 
changes, unexpected changes, are brought about by al- 
most every invention. Particularly illuminating is the list 
of 150 social effects of the radio telegraph and telephone 
and of radio broadcasting. Here are about half of the 
changes which are listed by the committee—changes fol- 
lowing the use of the radio: 
On uniformity and diffusion: Homogeneity of peoples 
increased because of like stimuli. Regional differences in 
cultures become less pronounced. The pene- 
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Inventions and Social Reform 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


in contact with world events. Illiterates find a new world 
opened to them. Restriction of variation through cen- 
sorship resulting in less experiment and more uniformity. 
Favoring of the widely spread languages. Standardization 
of diction and discouragement of dialects, Aids in correct 
pronunciation, especially of foreign words. Cultural dif- 
fusion among nations, as of United States into Canada 
and vice versa. 

On recreation and entertainment: Another agency for 
recreation and entertainment. The enjoyment of music 
popularized greatly. Much more frequent opportunity 
for good music in rural areas. The manufacture of better 
phonograph music records encouraged. The contralto fa- 
vored over sopranos through better transmission. Radio 
amplification, lessens need for loud concert voices. Es- 
tablishment of the melodramatic playlet with few charac- 
ters and contrasted voices. Revival of old songs, at least 
for a time. Greater appreciation of the international 
nature of music. Entertainment for invalids, blind, partly 
deaf, frontiersmen, etc. With growth of reformative idea, 
more prison installations, Interest in sports increased, 
it is generally admitted. Slight stimulation to dancing 
at small gatherings. Entertainment on trains, ships, and 
automobiles. 


N TRANSPORTATION: Radio beams, enabling avi- 
fhe to remain on course. Directional receivers guide 
to port with speed and safety. Aid furnished to ships in 
distress at sea. Greater safety to airplanes in landing. 
Radio system also devised now for blind landing. Chro- 
nometers are checked by time 
signals. Broadcast of special 
weather reports aids the avia- 
tor. Brokerage offices on ships 
made possible. Receipt of 
communications en route by 
air passengers. Communication between airplanes and 
ships. Ships directed for better handling of cargoes. 

On education: Colleges broadcast classroom lectures. 
Broadcasting has aided adult education. Used effectively 
in giving language instruction. Purchasing of textbooks 
increased slightly, it is reported. Grammar school in- 
struction aided by broadcasting. Health movement en- 
couraged through broadcast of health talks. Current events 
discussion broadcast. International relations another im- 
portant topic discussed, with some social effects, no doubt. 
Broadcasting has been used to further some reform move- 
ments. The government broadcasts frequently on work 
of departments. Many talks to mothers on domestic 
science, child care, etc. Discussion of books aids selection 
and stimulates readers. The relationship of university 
and community made closer. Lessens gap schooling may 
make between parents and children, Provision of dis- 
cussion topics for women’s clubs. New pedagogical 
methods, i.e., as to lectures and personality. Greater 
knowledge of electricity spread. The creation of a class 
of radio amateurs. 


Radio proves 
big aid in 
transportation 


On the dissemination of information: Wider education 
of farmers on agricultural methods. Prevention of loss 
in crops by broadcasting weather reports. Education of 
farmers on the treatment of parasites. Market reports of 


produce permitting better sales. Important telephone 
messages between continents. Small newspapers, an ex- 
periment yet, by facsimile transmission. News to news- 
papers by radio broadcasting. News dissemination in lieu 
of newspapers, as in British strike. Transmission of pho- 
tographic likenesses, letters, etc., especially overseas where 
wire is not yet applicable. Quicker detection of crime and 
criminals, through police automobile patrols equipped 
with radio. 


ae 


N INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS: In industry, radio 
(J led to decline in phonograph business, Better 
phonograph recording and reproducing now used. Lower- 
ing of cable rates followed radio telegraph development. 
Point-to-point communication in areas without wires. The 

business of the lyceum _ bu- 
Phonograph pushed reaus, etc., suffered greatly. 
into background Some artists who broadcast de- 
by radio manded for personal appearance 

in concerts. The market for 

the piano declined. Radio may 
be a factor. Equipment cost of hotel and restaurant in- 
creased. A new form of advertising has been created. 
New problems of advertising ethics, as to comments on 
competing products. An important factor in creating a 
market for new commodities. Newspaper advertising 
affected. Led to creation of new magazines. An increase 
in the consumption of electricity. Provision of employ- 
ment for 200,000 persons. Some decreased employment 
in phonograph and other industries. Aid to power and 
traction companies in discovering leaks, through the as- 
sistance of radio listeners. Business of contributing in- 
dustries increased. 


On religion: Discouragement, it is said, of preachers 
of lesser abilities. The urban type of sermon dissemi- 
nated to rural regions. Services possible where minister 
cannot be supported. Invalids and others unable to at- 
tend church enabled to hear religious service. Churches 
that broadcast are said to have increased attendance. 
Letter-writing to radio religious speakers gives new op- 
portunity for confession and confidence. 

A list of this kind is particularly significant because 
it indicates that one mechanical development has 
brought about very many and unexpected social changes. 
Since great numbers of mechanical developments are 
constantly in progress, it can clearly be seen that there 
must be rapid changes of laws and of social and political 
institutions in order that the social changes that are going 
on, whether we wish them or not, may be bent in the direc- 
tion of human welfare. 





FRENCH FINANCIAL CRISIS 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 
nation, a clash of economiic interests. No one, or not many 
people, will look out for a general national interest, Each 
class pursues its own narrow interests, and those who, in 
the aggregate, have the greatest political strength, prevail. 
That is the way it is in other countries. That is the way 
it is in France. And for the present those who are afraid 
of any cutting down of the franc’s value—appear stronger 
politically than those who suffer because of a drying up 
of the foreign market for French goods. 
The future course is, however, very uncertain. It will 
be hard to maintain the value of the franc 








tration of the musical and artistic city culture 
into villages and country. Ethical standards 
of the city made more familiar to the country. 
Distinctions between social classes and economic 
groups lessened. Isolated regions are brought 














1. Compare the views of President Roosevelt and Senator Borah as to the extent to 
Which view seems to you most 


which the Supreme Court decision limits federal powers. 
reasonable ? 


2. Is there any way to eliminate the uncertainty that so often exists as to whether acts 
passed by Congress are constitutional; that is, is there any way by which Congress might 


Something to Think About 


be enabled to find out in advance whether proposed acts will be held to be constitutional ? 


3. Do you think our government should be more highly centralized, or do you think 


that present rights of the states should be preserved? 


4. If you were a Frenchman, would you be for or against devaluation of the franc? 
5. Why is it so difficult for the French government to balance its budget? 


6. Why do you think that progress in the field of social reform lags so far behind tech- 


nological and scientific developments ? 


9. Would it be a wise course, in your opinion, for the United States to work in close co- 
operation with England in an effort to force Japan to uphold the open-door policy in 
China? If this course threatened to lead to war, would you favor going through with it? 


REFERENCES: 
66-68. (b) 
French Democracy in Decay. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: 


7. In your estimation, what member of Congress represents the highest type of states- 
manship? Do you think that public leaders today can compare in ability with those of 
earlier periods in our history? 


8. Do you agree with former President Hoover that President Roosevelt’s policies are 
tending in the direction of European dictatorships? 


(a) Is France Back to Normal? 
Hard Times in France. 
Current History, May, 1935, pp. 142-147. 


Bouisson (boo-ee-son’), Kemal Ataturk (kay-mal atta-toork), 
von Ribbentrop (fon reeb-en-trop), Hirota (hee-row’ta). 


unless the budget is balanced and the budget 
cannot be balanced without heavy taxation. 
But there is rioting on the streets of Paris be- 
cause of high taxes. So no one can tell what 
will happen. 

















New Republic, May 29, 1935, pP- 
Current History, June, 1935, pp. 310-311. (c) 














